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. For “The Friend.” 
An account of the origin, progress,and final pas- 
sage of “ An Act for the gradual abolition of 

Slavery,” by the Assembly of Pennsylvunia. 

(Concluded from page 292.) 

The part of the Message from Council relative 
to Negro Slavery, gave rise to a spirited contest in 
the Assembly, not in opposition to the sentiments 
coutained therein, but because the Council had 
undertaken to frame a law which was an infringe- 
ment of a right belonging exclusively to the As- 
sembly. To prepare an answer to this communi- 
cation, and to consider the various important 
matters contained therein, the house appointed 
Second month 6th, the day after its reception, 
Robert Morris, Joseph Gardner, and Jonathan 
Hoge. Robert ,Morris was, it appears, willing to 
have the aid of the Council in preparing the pro- 
posed bill, or at any rate, he seems to have been 
desirous that no cause of contention should arise 
between the two bodies, but the other two mem- 
bers of the committee were determined to keep 
Council to its proper constitutional authority. On 
Seventh-day, the 13th of the month, the committee 
reported a reply to Council, containing the follow- 
ing passage: “ Strongly impressed with the jus- 
tice, wisdom, and policy of abolishing slavery in 
this State, and pleased with your representations 
on that subject, we shall in proper time deliberate 
on the means of accomplishing that desirable end ; 
but the Constitution having vested the whole 
powers of legislation on the representatives of the 
people in General Assembly, we can by no means 
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the Constitution having vested in the General As- 
sembly the whole powers of legislation, therefore 


missed, the Assembly contenting itself with the 
following minute: “On motion, Resolved, That 
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slavery; Mr. Bryan, Mr. McClean, and Mr. 
Thomas were appointed a committee for that pur- 
pose.” George Bryan of Philadelphia city,‘ the 
chairman of this committee, had been vice-presi- 





all bills proposed to be enacted into laws ought of|dent of the council during the period when that 


right to originate in this House.” 
Whether the committee appointed to prepare the 


body had been most earnest in pressing this 
subject on the attention of the House. Joseph 


bill for the abolition of slavery consulted Council,| McClean, the second member, was a representative 
or the bill prepared by it, we cannot tell, but onjof Philadelphia County, and David Thomas the 
the 19th of the same month, it introduced to the|third, was of an old Friend’s family of Chester 
House a bill under the title of “An Act for the| County. : 

Gradual Abolition of Slavery.” This bill which| On the 8th the committee reported a draft of a 
was read and laid over “ for consideration and a| bill for the gradual abolition of slavery, which was 
second reading,” appears in its provisions to have|read, and ordered to lie on the table for a second 
been substantially the same, which more than ajreading. On the 17th, the bill was read the sec- 


year afterwards was by the next legislature enacted 
into alaw. On the 23d of the same month, the bill 
was read a second time, debated by paragraphs, 
ordered to be transcribed for a third reading, and 
printed for public consideration. The preamble to 
this bill we will here give, as a different one was 
attached to the bill on its final passage. 
“Whereas the practice of domestic slavery, so 
highly detrimental to morality, industry, and the 


ond time, and after debate postponed for further 
consideration. On the 19th it was again read, 
debated by paragraphs, ordered to be transcribed 
for a third reading, and published for considera- 
tion. 

Much opposition was now made to the passage of 
the bill, and many petitions, some of them very abusive 
ones, were presented to the Assembly. The majority 
of that body, however, were too sincerely attached 


arts, has been, in the instance of the natives of|to the principles of liberty and justice to permit 


Africa, and their descendants in modern ages, re- 
vived among christians, and America is made the 
scene of this new invasion of the rights of man- 
kind, after the spirit of christianity had abolished 
it from the greater part of Europe ; and whereas, 
it becomes those who contend for their own free- 
dom, to promote the liberty of others as far as the 
same is practicable and lawful; and whereas the 
most remarkable deliverance from thraldom, which 
God, the great disposer of all events, has graciously 
vouchsafed to grant to Pennsylvania, incommon with 
the other free United States of North America, calls 
for suitable returns of gratitude to the Author of 
all salvation; and at the same time by establish- 
ing the independence of this country, has enabled 
the good people of America to do justice to those 
oppressed people. Wherefore,” Xe. 


the threats and abuse of ignorant and fanatic men 
to prevent their completing the righteous work in 
which they had been engaged. On the lst day of 
the Third month, 1780, “ The Bill intituled ‘ an act 
for the gradual abolition of slavery,’ was brought 
in, engrossed, and being compared at the table, 
was enacted into a law, and the Speaker directed 
to sign the same.” The yeas and nays being 
called for, there were 34 yeas to 21 nays. The 
members voting against the bill all professed to see 
the humanity and justice of manumitting slaves, 
but not just at that time, and they tried various 
motions to have the matter postponed. 

For the preamble to the bill as now passed, 
which to me appears an extraordinary production, 
it seems probable that we are principally indebted 
to the pen of George Bryan.* That preamble here 


This bill was then printed in the newspapers of|introduced, will close this brief account. 


the State, and the matter was suffered to rest 


“When we contemplate our abhorrence of that 


during the ensuing summer, but on the 9th of the| Condition to which the arms and tyranny of Great 
following Ninth month, the earnest, indefatigable | Britain were exerted to reduce us; when we look 
councilmen again roused up the attention of the|back on the variety of dangers to which we have 
Assembly to it by inserting the following passage in|been exposed, and how miraculously our wants in 


consent to receive any bill from the Executive|one of their messages: “ Our anxiety to perpetuate | many instances have been supplied, and our deliv- 


Council, which is proposed to be enacted into a 
law.” ‘This clause was objected to by those who 
Wished to act. harmoniously with the Council, and 
they proposed the following as likely to be less 


and extend the blessings of freedom, and enlarge |¢rauces wrought, when even hope and human for- 
the circle of humanity, induce us to remind you of|titude have become unequal to the conflict; we 
the bill for emancipating the children born of|are unavoidably led to a serious and grateful sense 
negro and mulatto parents. We wish to see you|f the manifold blessings which we have undeserv- 


ofensive : “ Strongly impressed with the justice,| give the complete sanction of law to this noble|edly received from the hand of that Being, from 
wisdom and policy of abolishing slavery in this|and generous purpose, and adorn the annals of|whom every good and perfect gift cometh. _ In- 
State, and pleased with your representations on| Pennsylvania with this bright display of justice | pressed with these ideas, we conceive that it is our 


this subject, we have, after a full consideration of|and public virtue.” 


nature and extent of the exclusive legislative 


wuthority of this house, appointed a committee to| that the next Assembly should take up this bill at 
bring in a bill for that valuable purpose; which|its first session. The new Assembly met on the 
y assistance |25th of Tenth month, (October,) but did not form 


tommittee will no doubt receive an 
which may be offered them.” 

This substitute was supported by most of those 
Who are now looked back upon as the leading 





pirits of that time, but it was lost by a vote of 22/minuted: “On motion, made and seconded, That 


uty, and we rejoice that it is in our power, to 
extend a portion of that freedom to others which 
hath been extended tous; and a release from that 


The Assembly at its last sitting recommended 





* An inscription on the tombstone of George Bryan, 
claims this honour for him. Horace Binney, in his sketch 
of thesgreat lawyer, William Lewis, tells us that in the 
beginning of this century, Lewis was spoken of as draw- 
ing the provisions of this bill, but adds that he does not 


a quorum until the afternoon of Eleventh month 
2d. The next morning, Eleventh month 3d, the 
first business after introducing their clerk was thus 


tyes to 29 nays. The whole reply was then dis-|a bill be brought in for the gradual abolition of - meet Pihiet aes cee eae 
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state of thraldom to which wa ourselves were ty-|a gratuitous assault upon first principles, and un-!indeed a strait gate and a narrow path, to that 
rannically doomed, and from which we have now settling all the foundations of accumulated expe-'part in us that 1s unmortified, and will not bear 


every prospect of being delivered. It is not for us| 
to inquire why, in the creation of mankind, the in- 


habitants of the several parts of the earth were|to bewilder and mislead, and how much soever he|the joy of God’s salvation.” 


ricnce. 


the cross; but the resigned mind finds a precious 


However artfully the enemy may apply himself! liberty in the Truth, and that there is no joy like 


May our dear you 


distinguished by a difference of feature or com-|may tempt from the straight and narrow, and only| Friends, wherever situated, have their minds a9 
plexion. It is sufficient to know that all are the|safe way, the requisitions of the religion of Christ| fixed upon the preeious recompense of the reward, 


work of an Almighty hand. We find, in the dis- 
tribution of the human species, that the most fer- 


Jesus,—the way, the truth, and the life,—are im- 
mutable ; and remain no less in force, despite all 


so stayed upon Christ Jesus, our Holy Captain 
and High Priest, who for the joy that was set be. 


tile, as well as the most barren parts of the earth, |high-ways and by-ways, and crooked paths, which| fore him, endured the cross, despising the-shame, 


are inhabited by men of complexions different from 


reasonably as well as religiously infer, that He who 
placed them in their various situations, hath ex- 
tended equally his care and protection to all, and 
that it becometh not us to counteract his mercies. 


ours, and from each other; from whence we may = into. 


that we are enabled this day to add one more step 
to universal civilization, by removing, as much as 
possible, the sorrows of those who have lived in 
undeserved bondage, and from which, by the as- 
sumed authority of the kings of Great Britain, no 
effectual, legal, relief could be obtained. 

“‘ Weaned, by a long course of experience from 
those narrow prejudices and partialities we had im- 
bibed, we find our hearts enlarged with kindness 
and benevolence towards men of different condi- 
tions and nations; and we conceive ourselves at 
this particular period extraordinarily called upon, 
by the blessings we have received, to manifest the 
sincerity of our profession, and to give a substan- 
tial proof of our gratitude. 

“ And whereas the condition of those persons who 
have heretofore been denominated negro and mu- 


We esteem it a peculiar blessing granted to = of our blessed Lord to Peter, “ What is 


our unwary feet may, through unlawfulness, get 
Oh! that when tempted to deviate 
from the discipline, the testimonies, and the foot- 
steps of our forefathers in the truth, into a smoother, 
easier, less mortifying, and more self-pleasing way, 
we would but bring close home the stirring inter- 


that to thee? Follow thou me.” 

The patriarch Job, in alluding to the wicked, 
says, “ They are of those that rebel against the 
light; they know not. the ways thereof, nor abide 
in the paths thereof.” And the prophet Samuel, 
in the case of Saul, declares, ‘“ Rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and 
idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of 
the Lord, he hath also rejected thee.” Now it is 
no less possible to be rebellious and stubborn in 
litile things (or in those commonly accounted such) 
as in those that are greater ;—in the faithful offer- 
ing of the “ tithe of mint, and annise, and cum- 
min,” as in “the weightier matters.” Nay, is there 
not even more danger of rejecting the word of the 
Lord in overlooking these, from their comparative 
insignificance and littleness, notwithstanding the 


latto slaves, has been attended with circumstances|Redeemer’s precept: “ He that is faithful in that 
which not only deprived them of the common bless-|which is least, is faithful also in much: and he 
ings that they were by nature entifled to, but has|that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.” 
cast them into the deepest afflictions by an un-|How needful, then, that we should bring ad the 
natural separation and sale of husband and wife|c/hes into the Lord’s storehouse, and thus prove 
from each other, and from their children: an in-|him therewith, and see if he will not open the win- 
jury, the greatness of which can only be conceived|dows of heaven and pour us out a blessing, that 
by supposing that we were in the same unhappy|there shall not be room enough to receive it. 

case. Ip justice, therefore; to personsso unhappily| There is no doubt that in whatever way or de- 
circumstanced, and who, having no prospect before| gree we rebel against the will, or limit the opera- 
them whereon they may rest their sorrows and their|tions of the Holy Ove of Isracl in our minds, whe- 
hopes, have no reasonable inducement to render|ther in the smaller or larger sacrifice required, it 
their service to society, which they otherwise|may be as atest of our obedience, just so far we 
might; and also in grateful commemoration of our|rebel against that “true Light, which lighteth 
own happy deliverance from that state of uncon-|every man that cometh into the world,” and thus 
ditional submission to which we were doomed by|show ourselves unwilling to walk in the ways, or to 


the tyravny of Britain,—Be it enacted,” Xe. 
For “The Friend.” 
Obedience in Little Things. 

The very prevailing disposition in this day, to 
commute our long established testimony to “ plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel,” so har- 
monizes with the natural tendencies of the human 
heart, that it is not surprising that sowe of our 
young people should be tempted to listen to sug- 
gestions like these :—That the principles in which 


they have been educated are old-fashioned and | 


illiberal: that the testimonies of prophets and 
apostles of the Lord Jesus, and even the precepts 
as well as example of that divine Counsellor and 
Lawgiver himself, with the restraints which they 
impose, are too strict and too severe in their requi- 


abide in the paths thereof. Aud we are in great 
danger of incurring the judgment of “ rebellion,” 
which so signally and fatally rested upon the un- 
happy and rejected King of Israel already alluded 
to, and is recorded for our learning aud admoni- 
tion. 

It is obedience our heavenly Father calls for; 
‘and this in proportion to the knowledge commu- 
|nicated, lest we fall into condemnation, Accord- 
ing to the exhortation of the apostle: “ ‘lo him 
ithat knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin.’’ That our heavenly Parent often tests 
our tidelity and allegiance, by requiring tuithful- 
vess in little things, is shown by his own recorded 
‘blessing, Matt. xxv. 21, 28—** Well done, good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over 
\a few things, | will make thee ruler over many 


| 


sitions for these refined and enlightened days:|things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” And 
that the broader path in which the multitude are] again, Luxe xix. 17.— Well, thou good servant : 
walking cannot be so wrong, or else they would| because thou hast been faithful in @ very Little, 
not seem so blithe, and gay, and easy, and at rest|have thou authority over ten cities.” 

therein. Thus our wary enemy besets and tempts; The recorded early experience of a faithful hand- 
us on the side most vulnerable, and gradually and|maiden of the Most High, is often remembered, 
almost imperceptibly leads us, step by step, into|and has again just occurred to the writer of this, as 
conformity with a world whose friendship is enmity |followeth : “I ionged to find an easier way to the 
with God. And under the lying form of liberality (to| kingdom than by the cross, and by appearing and 
use the words of a learned author) is sadly making| feeling so much as a fool before men. Oh! it is 





as to be induced to give up their own wills, be 
the sacrifice called for smaller or greater, and in 
humility and godly sincerity take His, if strict, yet 
mild yoke upon them, and thus witness the mortj- 
fication of self with every selfish desire, in an hon- 
est maintenance of the cross; that they too in 
‘the resigned mind,” may find the precious liberty 
the Truth alone gives, and that there is no joy like 
the joy of God's salvation, is the fervent breathing 
desire of one deeply interested in their present and 
eternal welfare. 


——— oe 


From “ The Economist” 
Lessons for Landowners—Steam Culture. 


The degrees in which tracts of land, generally 
considered bad, may be improved by large outlays 
in permanent improvement, are*amongst the most 
important problems presented to the landed inter. 
est in the present day. Commonly such improve- 
ments are not of a very adventurous charaeter, 
The landowner who puts his farm-houses and 
buildings in fair order, who rebuilds cottages, and 
drains the land where draining is necessary, is con- 
sidered amongst landowners, and generally con- 
siders himself, a rather go-abead proprietor. Nor 
do we undervalue such improvements; for such 
even are the exceptions rather than the rule. But 
we here and there meet with indications,—espe- 
cially in covnection with the application of steam 
machinery to cultivation,—of improvements of a 
far more important character looming in the not 
very distant future. Something akin to the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing enterprises of modern 
times seems to be on the eve of being initiated in 
the improvement of land. In the treatment of 
the royal estate of Osborne, under the direction 
of the late Prince Consort, to which we recently 
referred, there was shown a thoroughness in the 
work of improvement such as we fully believe will 
become more general, as land finds its way into 
the hands of men accustomed to thé bold adven- 
tures of commercial and manufacturing industry. 
Such works, where now undertaken at all, are for 
the most part done by way of improving the man-. 
sion, park, and demesne of a wealthy proprietor, 
but the time will come when analogous works will 
be undertaken with a view to improve an estate let 
out in farms to tenants. This is the ultimate and 
wost desirable end to be attained, to improve in 
order to increase the value of an estate as property; 
to lay out mouey with a view to an increased ret 
tal. Now any landowner, who largely and judi- 
ciously improves or creates a park and home farm 
for bis own occupation, does good service if be 
demonstrates the great results to be derived from 
such improvement, although they may not always 
show a very attractive return for the capital invest 
ed, but must at present be regarded rather as ex- 
periments. By and by the experience gained will 
be turned to directly profitable account. 

Now, the operations of Baron Meyer de Roths- 
child at Mentmore, on the edge of the Vale of 
Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire, seem to be worthy 
of the commendation bestowed upon them by 4 
writer in the Mark Lane Express, under the 
head of “ Annals of Steam Culture.” 

On entering the vale by the London and North- 
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western Railway from London, a bold headland is |on the cost price of the engine and tackle at 1s. changes, it is calculated, will throw 25 acres into 
seen, whereon is the wansion of Baron Rothschild. |54d. a day, together with a depreciation equal to cultivation. The roads are, or will be supplied 
It was commenced in 1851, on plans furnished by |8 per cent. on the same, which comes to 2s. 44d., with wells, or reservoirs, sunk to catch the water 
Sir J. Paxton. ‘The spot first attracted its present |so that the total cost of cultivating 44 acres to a/of drainage, or natural springs. There. will be 
owner's attention whilst bunting. Like mach of|depth of 8 or 12 inches must be laid at £1 19s. 24d.,|about five. The smaller ones are 15 feet deep, 


the land lying at the foot of chalk hills, the estate 
was almost a swamp, lying in common ficlds, the 
jand (arable) was thrown up into high-backed fur- 
rows, and “though capable of great production, 
the farmers grew poor upon it at a rent of 10s. to 
13s. per acre.” Water flowed from the green sand 
underlying the chalk, upon the thick stratum of 
gault clay, which, until drained, forms a most un- 
manageable soil. Two crops and a dead fallow 
formed the course of cropping ander this regime of 
moisture. ‘The corn grew only on the crown of 
the furrows, the-space between grew little besides 
grass. Most agricultural* readers have probably 
some acquaintance with such a district, but it is 
peculiarly unattractive in its aspect on entering the 
Vale of Aylesbury. The wheat seldom produced 
more than 16 bushels to the acre. Yet this land 
is capable of being made to bear magnificent crops 
of wheat. 

In 1854, Baron Rothschild, having built his 
mansion and Jaid out his grounds, commenced the 
improvement of his farming land. In two years 
400 acres of arable, being Cheddington farm, were 
drained four feet deep, at the cost of £6 per acre, 
not an open ditch being left. The resuit of this 
primary improvement was, that in 1856, 225 acres 
of wheat and 75 acres of oats were-sold by auction 
for £2,800. Four and five horses used to each 
plough, contrived to turn a furrow nine inches deep. 
The Baron at once saw the value of steam for mov- 
ing such land, and he purchased one of Smith's 
cultivators from Messrs. Howard, worked by an 
eight-horse power single-cylinder engine. With 
this implement the land has been deeply broken 
up, and a larger engine is about to be used. The 
Cheddington farm is now worth 40s. per acre—a 
rise of 27s. per acre in eight or ten years. The 
cost is not mentioned, but it may eusily be esti- 
mated by those who have worked the steam plough. 
The following were the crops of 1861 :—“ Of white 
wheat there were 75 acres, yielding 41 bushels, 
and 25 acres yielding 36 bushels an acre ; of oats 
there were 70 acres, yielding 64 bushels an acre; 
of spring beans 30 acres, yielding 40 bushels an 
acre; of mangolds there were 4U acres, yielding 
30 tons an acre; while of turnips it is computed 
that each of the 50 acres produced 20 tons. Be- 
yond this there were 2 tons per acre from 50 acres 
of clover.” No absolute rotation is adhered to; 
“expediency alone governs the cropping.” The 


surely a cheap bargain, if one but calls to mind 
the difficulty and expense attendant upon the tillage 
of such land, aud the utter impossibility of produc- 
ing the like results by the employment of horses.” 
There has also been a park of 800 acres created, 
and laid out with ornamental plantations ; and this 
land has been drained five feet deep. 

But the Baron is too good an economist to waste 


this tract on a mere deer park. “ He is not accus-|meut, he expects in four years to effectually reclaim 


hold about 5000 gallons, and cost £7. One sup- 


iplied by a never-failing spring, the sheet-anchor 


of the farm, fitted with a pump, and capable of 
holding 12,000 gallons, cost £40.” 

Fowler’s steam apparatus is here used, with a 
14-horse power engine. The outlay was £1065, 
and 21 horses formerly used by the occupiers have 
been reduced to eight. By means of this imple- 


tomed to regard farming as an expensive luxury.|and bring into high condition all his land, and his 


Investment in land, according to bis notions, must |faith in the steam-plough induced him to buy the 


be made to pay as well as investment in stocks. Of 


the 800 acres of grass, then, from which the coverts | 





and drives must be subtracted, about 150 acres 
are annually mown, which, with 50 acres of clover, 
give the produce of 200 acres for fodder. The 
stock usually kept is as follows :—35 dairy cows, 
50 head of oxen for stall-feeding, 140 head of 
shortborn heifer stock, 40 head of young dairy 
stock, and a flock of 500 breeding ewes, whose 
lambs are sold off fat. A great proportion of 
this land was arable when purchased, and much 


that was grass has been broken up and laid down} 


afresh. 1 was pointed to 100 acres that will feed 
a shorthorn beast to the acre, 100 acres which will 
graze ‘heifers and Kerry cows at the rate of one to 
the acre, filled in with sheep. The rest is fair 
pasture for store stock and sheep; but, owing to a 
liberal use of cake and corn, its power is daily in- 
creasing. There is every year, in September, a 
great sale of stock. Everything that is ready for 
the butcher is then cleared off.” There are three 
large yards on the estate, one for a dairy near the 
mansion, another on the Cheddington land—a tem- 
porary wooden structure built of the material from 
the many small yards pulled down—which cost only 
£600. Here 100 in-calf heifers are wintered, and 
50 old beasts fatted, and there is ample accommo- 
dation for this quantity of stock, besides granaries, 
stables, and implement and cart shedding. ‘The 
outlay, as compared with the receipts, has been 
moderate, and it is for this that the Mentwore estate 
presents such a useful practical lesson. Near this 
estate is the hunting establishment and a stud farm 
for breeding blood horses. ‘The effect of all the 
various works on the condition of the labourers of 
the estate has been to raise the wages from Is. 4d. 
to 2s. 6d. or 3s. per day. This is not one of the 
smallest benefits of such improvements. 

The same writer also gives an account of the 


land. His improvements, however, may turn out 
to be incomplete, from his unfortunate adoption of 


shallow drains, 


——— +. 
Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


The Man in the Iron Cage. 


“Now,” said Christian, “let me go hence.” 
“ Nay, stay,” said the Interpreter, “ until I have 
showed thee a little more, and after that thou shalt 
\go on thy way.” So he took him by the hand 
again, and led him into a very dark room, where 
there sat a man in an iron cage. 

Now the man, to look on, seemed very sad; he 
sat with his eyes looking down to the ground, his 
hands folded together, and he sighed as if he 
would break his heart. ‘Then said Christian, 
“what means this?” At which the Interpreter 
bid him talk with the man. 

Then said Christian to the man, “ what art 


i 





thou?” ‘The man answered,“ I am what I was 
not once.” 

Christian.—“ What wast thou once?” 

Man.—* I was once a fair and flourishing pro- 
|fessor, both in mine own eyes, and also in the eyes 
of others. I was once, as I thought, fair for the 
Celestial City, and had even joy at the thoughts 
that I should get thither.” 

Christian.— But how camest thou into this con- 
dition ?” 

Man.—“ I am now a man of despair, and am 
shut up in it, as in this iron cage. 1 cannot get 
out. Oh, now I cannot !’’ 

Christian. — Well, but what art thou now?” 

Man.— I left off to watch and be sober; ‘I 
laid the reins upon the neck of my lusts. I sin- 
ned against the light of the Word, and the good- 
ness of God; I have grieved the Spirit and he is 
gone ; | tempted the devil, and he is come to me; 
{L have provoked God to anger, and he has left 





lard is now very clean, the high-backed lands are|improvement of a property in Sawbridgeworth,|me; I have so hardened my heart that I cannot 


thrown down, and furrows have well nigh disap- 
peared. Roads intersect each other at right an- 
gles, and not a tree or hedgerow exists, and the 
land is set out in blocks suitable for steam cultiva- 
tion. The texture of the soil is completely changed. 


Herts, by Mr. Prout, a gentleman vow engaged in 
business in London, but who was bred a faymer, 
and spent some ten years in farming in Canada. 
There he learnt something of the importance of 
“clearing.” The farms consist of 450 acres, now 


repent.” 
Then said Christian, “is there no hope, but you 
must be kept in the iron cage of despair?” 
Man.—“ No, none at all.” 
Christian —* Why, the Son of the Blessed is 


“Since the harvest of 1862, the following work/all arable, on a soil of-sticky plastic clay. He has|very pitiful.” 


has been done:—100 acres have been prepared 


drained it, though it would seem imperfectly, for 


Man.—“ I have crucified Him to myself afresh. 


for wheat, 25 for winter tares, 125 for turnips and|the depth of his drains are Jaid only 27 inches|I have despised His persou. I have despised his 
wangolds, and of this quantity 100 acres have|deep, quite insufficient to dry the land completely.|righteousness. I have counted His blood an un- 


been twice cultivated. 


We have thus, between|It is, however, in reference to bis preparations for|holy thing. 


I have done despite to the Spirit of 


July and December, 350 acres moved, mostly to w|steam culture that we advert to this property.|grace. ‘Therefore 1 have shut myself out of all 
great depth, in 75 days, which gives nearly 4})“ The idea of the proprietor is to put the farm in|the promises, aud there now remains to me nothing 
acres a day, including removals. The cost per|the best possible state for steam cultivation. . With|but threatenings—dreadful threatenings—fearful 
day has been greater than it will be, because the|this view nearly all, save the boundary hedges, are|threatenings of certain judgment and fiery indig- 


old windlass requires two men. 
culating the engine-man at 3s., the six labourers 
at 2s. 6d., the boy at 1s., and the horse and boy 
for water and coal cart at 5s., will amount to 24s.; 


land is to be divided into blocks, separated by 
grass roads, designed to carry the travelling steam 
engine. ‘The length of furrow in this ease will vary 


et | 


The labour, cal-| being thrown down, and the ditches filled up. The nation, which shall devour me as an adversary.” 


Christian.—* But canst thou not now repent and 


Man.—“ God hath denied me repentance. His 


the removals at 6d. an acre, the coals (half a ton)|from 300 to 400 yards. There will be something | word gives me no encouragement to believe; yea, 


43d. This sum is further ivcreased by the interest 


main traffic between the two homesteads. These 


7s. 6d., and oil at 1s. 6d., will raise this to 35s.|like five of these roads, with one hard road for the| Himself hath shut me up in this iron cage; nor 


jcan all the men in the world let me out. QO 
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NS 
eternity, eternity! how shall I grapple with dhol contioncns course on to the Screw Hole, through| “It is impossible to give any accurate’ statistiog 


misery that I must meet with in eternity !” which by screwing and twisting, you come to the 
“ Well,” said Christian, “ this is fearful! God | most magnificent sight of all, where are huge stalag- 
help me to watch and be sober, and to pray that I | mites and stalactites that meet, forming massive 
may shun the cause of this man’s misery.”—Pi/-| pillars. The great hall is called the Senate Cham- 
grom’s Progress. ber, the tesselated ceiling seemingly held in po- 
—_————— sition by a gigafitic stalactic formation, seventy- 

One of Nature’s Wonders. two feet in circumference, and about thirty-five feet 

VISIT TO WYANDOTTE CAVE, INDIANA. high. When first discovered, it was white, but 

No one going within seventy-five miles of this, | now, like most others, it is of a light brown color. 
as yet but little known, mammoth subterranean | It is called the Pillar of the Constitution, superior 


vault, should ever fail of paying it a visit. Every . On the 
a side is the Chair of State; again, on the 
reverse, is Stillo Mountain, Stallassa Monument, 
‘and near its foot, Pluto’s Ravine, and very soon 
‘the end of the Old Cave is reached. 

Retracing our steps, anon admiring the stalac- 


lover of the picturesque freaks of old Nature is 
always gratified, and amply paid, in spending days 
in making researches, rusticating in and around 
this cavern. It is named after the old Wyandotte 
tribe of Indians, and is situated in the midst of 





to anything found inthe Mammoth Cave. 


one of their hunting grounds, in what is now Craw-|tic festoons, formed in the concave arches, hanging 
ford county, and nearly in the same meridian as|so beautifully overhead, and other wonderful for- 
the celebrated Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, about| mations on the sides of the caye, with an occa- 


one hundred miles north of it. 

The country around is very much broken into 
hills, ranging from three to six hundred feet high, 
and is more or less cavernous, as extensive lime- 
stone regions, thus broken, are apt to be. Sink- 
holes and caves abound in the neighbourhood, a 
few of which have been explored. 

The Wyandotte Cave commences in a high hill 
on the extensive grounds of Mr. H. P. Rothrock, 


the proprietor, about half a mile from the east) 


bank of Blue river, or, as he preferred to call it, 
the Wyandotte river, in honor of the aborigines 
who were settled on its banks, and who made this 
once wildly picturesque region their favourite hunt- 
ing ground, and about five miles north of Leaven- 
worth on the Ohio river. The discovery was made 
about fifty years since, and the cave explored the 
distance of three miles. Ten years ago, Mr. Roth- 
rock made other and more extensive discoveries, 
branching off in different directions, till now nearly 
twenty miles have been surveyed, and appropriate 
names given to the various attractions therein af- 
forded. Our only query about the whole matter 
is, why the cave itself has not, before this, been 
more noticed and made lucrative to the proprietor, 
one of the most worthy old pioneers of this country 
extant. His sons, too, we found to be excellent 
guides—trained to the business from boyhood. At 
no distant day, perhaps, they may take the place 
of the now hardy old gentleman of seventy years. 

The following may be considered a synopsis, not 
a description, of the cave and what we saw. 
be appreciated, one needs to spend days in seeing 
for himself, for it is beyond comprehension, to say 
naught of description. 

From the outer door a descent is made on 
through the arched entrance to Fancuil Hall, a 
very considerable natural dome, to the Columbian 
Arch, very regular and beautiful in its outline ; 
thence down Washington Avenue to Falling Rock, 
or to the entrance tothe New Cave.- Before enter- 
ing this, the visitor usually passes the entire 
length, nearly three miles, of the first discovered, 


To} 


sional slip on the rocky debris, the somewhat 
damp and devious way is compassed, and the en- 
itrance to the New Cave again found, which is 
usually kept by bats and owls, and hence termed 
Bat's Lodge; here, we were informed, thousands 
of these little winged creatures take up their win- 
ter quarters. A dug-way is next found called 
|Counterfeiter’s Trench, from the fact that workmen 
jemployed to dig down the avenue to enable visi- 
tors to walk upright under the low ceiling, proved 
to be rascaliy counterfeiters, Passing this, a rug- 
\ged mountain is climbed, and the Coon’s Council 
|Chamber is reached, where are the bones and 
skins of starved raccoons, as they were found 
there on discovering the cave—starved, probably, 
from having lost their way in the blackness of 
darkness, never to return to daylight any more. 
Turning to the right here, into a branch-off from 
the main cave, several avenues are found. Pass- 
ing around what is termed the Continent, on one 
side is the Wyandotte’s Grand Council Room, the 
Card Table, a large flat rock, on which is placed 
a great number of cards, smooth, square, card- 
shaped and round flat stones, with the names of 
visitors and parties of pleasure inscribed thereon, 
together with many common printed cards, left at 
| different times, in a fair state of preservation. The 
Hill of Science is next climbed, the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, with its immense rocky debris, on aud on 
to the Aligator Rock and the Throne, or Cascade. 
This is a beautiful and entirely different formation 
from any other found—a kind of seat against the 
|wall, above which depends a heavy drapery like 
curtains, in three segments of circles, the central 
one being a semicircle, and the others smaller 
parts—one of the most truly wonderful and regu- 
lar formations in the cave. 

‘Tpere are many other interesting points still on 
\beyond this; but after visiting the Mound, the 
Palace of Beauty, and Fairy’s Grotto, in another 
smal] branch, exhibiting gypsum formations on a 
igrand scale, we took a turn on the other side of the 
Continent, where are the Sepulchre, Purgatory, 








or Old Cave, the main points in which are, first,|Caliope’s Bower, Palace of the Genii, Pillared 


the Banditti Hall, then Jacob’s Ladder, Pigmy/|Palace, ete. 


In these latter were gorgeously 


Dome, Debris Dome, the Coutinued Arch, Lucifer’s|draped sides and ceilings, the stalagmites and sta- 
Gorge, Natural Bridge, the Stoop, the Canopy, and |lactites being quite frequent. 


Temple of Honor, till the secret entrance to what 
is called Rothrock’s Straits is reached, leading 
tolerably straight across to the New Cave, about 
half a mile from the entrance first named. 


(To be concluded.) 
cgnendlelipean 
“For The Friend.” 


We have received the “ First Annual Report of 


of the number of the contrabands who have ar 
rived in the District since the commencement of 
the rebellion. Their reluctance to go any further 
North than was necessary for their own safety, has 
induced them to stop here, where they have found 
both protection and employment from the Govern. 
ment. It is estimated that about ten thousand are 
living in Washington at present. Since the Super. 
intendent of Contrabands entered upon his dati 
on the 16th of June last, 4,860 have passed under 
his charge. Of these, over 3,000 have been pro- 
vided with situations by him in the Government 
service and elsewhere; about 700 have died, and 
about 1,000 remain at present at the contraband 
camp, all of whom, with the exception of a few 
employed as assistants in the management of the 
place, are in some way incapacitated for active 
service; they comprise the sick, the infirm, the dis. 
abled, mothers with small children, to whom they 
are obliged to devote their attention, and little 
ones with no natural protectors. 

“‘ At Alexandria there are about 3,000 at present, 
their condition being similar to that of those in this 
city. About 800 have died since they first began 
to assemble there. A new free school has recently 
been established, and is taught by two convales- 
cent soldiers, who have volunteered their services 
in this humane work. It contains a hundred pupils, 
who are making most satisfactory progress, 

“The sickness and mortality of these people, 
both here and at Alexandria, have been greatly 
aggravated during the past winter by the insuffi- 
cient accommodations affgrded them, and their 
crowding together in small and ill-ventilated rooms, 
and by the ravages of small pox and other diseases 
among them, incident to these unfavourable circum. 
stances, 

“The work of this Society has been mainly 
thus far an attempt to provide for the immediate 
bodily needs of the fugitives arriving here, and to 
improve the physical and sanitary condition of 
those who remain here permanently. Many of 
them come in a state of great destitution, without 
money or other means of comfort, half clothed, 
and worn out from long travel and exposure. The 
well and able-bodied readily find employment, and 
can thus earn their own support; but the number 
of those needing assistance is always large. The 
Government lends a helping hand, and furnishes 
to those unable to care for themselves food, lodg- 
ing and medical attendance to a -certain extent; 
but there are endless needs which it does not at- 
tempt, and cannot be expected to supply, and to 
meet these private charity is appealed to, Asa 
means of communication between the donors and 
the recipients of this charity, this Association has, 
mostly through its individual members, solicited 
contributions, aud dispensed them to those who 
were thought to be the most deserving and most 
in need of them. 

“This urgent claim for material aid and com- 
fort on the part of these much abused and long 
suffering people, of course required our first atten- 
tion. We have therefore done much less in the 
matter of education than we hoped to accomplish 
in the beginning. Two evening schools for colored 


children were established, however, in May last, . 


and have been maintained during a considerable 
portion of the year by the efforts of a few of our 


In-|the National Freedman’s Relief Association, of|number, with some little aid from the treasury. 


stead, however, of taking the “straight and nar-|the District of Columbia,” read at the annual | Over five hundred children, some of them of the 
row road,” which one must do with very consider-|mecting held there in the last month, and giving|larger growth, have received in this way the rudi- 
able trouble, the route to the end of the Old Cave | much information relative to its proceedings during | ments of education. Instruction has been given 
is resumed. Odd Fellow’s Hall is the next object the past fiscal year. Our space admits of the fol-|in reading, writing, grammar, geography aud 
of attraction, thence down, up, and over to the|lowing extracts only, which we think will be of |arithmetic, and the pupils have evinced an eager- 
Cliffs, the Pit, and on to the Dead Fall, and a like |interest to our readers, 


ness to learn and an aptitude for acquiring know- 
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ledge by no means inferior to those of white chil- the basin of the Rhive, and not far from the ancient| was not willing to go within it. I entered; but 
dren in similar circumstances. One of these is|city of Cologne, whose spires were seen across the|soon observed a man coming towards persons be- 
pow conducted as a day school by Elizabeth Smith,|low ground rising above the house-tops, and we| fore me, holding a plate with coin upon it. I sus- 
a worthy colored woman, who has shown mash jevee after entered the railroad station there, close| pected the object, and not choosing to contribute 
eapacity for the instruction and good management | by the far and long famed cathedral, which we saw| to its erection, which is still going on, nor to re- 
of ber pupils, and a commendable spirit of self- towering high above all surrounding buildings as we fuse, I immediately retreated, not having had much 
sacrifice for their welfare. passed into the street. more than a glimpse of the vastness and splendor 

“In this connection it is proper to say a word| From Aix to Cologne the country continues to|of the interior. As it was founded about the year 
of praise for the free coloured citizens of this Dis-|be level and very tame, though it appears to be|1270, it has been in process of building nearly six 
trict, and throughout the country genefally, for|productive. But it was evident that the science|hundred years, during which time it has under- 
the interest and zeal which they have manifested |of agriculture was not much understood or applied,| gone various vicissitudes, and at one time seemed 
jn behalf of their less fortunate brethren, contri- | and the implements are very clumsy and inadequate] likely to become a ruin; and thus, while some of 
buting largely to their comfort from their own|for the work to be done. We observed in one|the finer parts have gone into decay, and look an- 
slender stores.” place a man ploughing with a cow hitched to his|tique and sombre, those parts that are now being 

“ Although during the past year we have accom- ‘plough, which latter was small, with three wheels) built and repaired, have all the freshness and ele- 
plished far fess in many directions than we antici- |attached to it, and the handles so placed that the|gance of youth. Its repairs and completion are 
pated, yet we have reason to be grateful for the | person guiding it had to stoop very greatly in order| being carried out according to the original plan, by 
weans which have been placed at our disposal, and |to have any control over it. Throughout Belgium} a modern architect, under. the authority and at the 
trust that our friends in various parts of the country |and Germany, in cutting grain, the man takes a| expense of the king of Prussia; all of which, it is 
who have so generously reposed confidence in us|hook in one hand, and an instrument formed by a| expected, will finally be accomplished in about six 
and our plans, will enable us to carry on the good {short blade attached at right angles to a handle) years, excepting the two towers, which it is thought 
work in which we are engaged, and to extend the | about four feet long, in the other; with the first he| will not be finished in less than twenty years. 
field of our labours. collects a bunch of grain together, and with the| There is a large stonecutter’s yard attached to it, 

“It is gratifying to say that the efforts of those |other he cuts it off; then turns it out of the hook—| containing work-shops, wherein some four hundred 
interested in the welfare of the contrabands seem |and so goes on. There appears to be more women| men are constantly employed m the tedious work 
to be fully appreciated by them. The design is,|than men in the fields, and they are often seen|of carving the elegant ornamentatggn of different 
of course, to render them self-supporting as far|engaged in the more laborious parts of farming.| kinds, replacing dilapidated statues, &c. These 
and as fast as possible, and there are but very few|On the whole, we should suppose the population| modern repairs and the finishing of the towers, we 
who do not manifest a disposition to help them-|engaged in farming, was neither very intelligent| were told, would cost five millions of dollars. And 
selves, rather than to be dependent on the charity |nor very refined. * * * when one sees its vast assemblage of finely finished 
of others. In their present state of transition,! After arriving at our hotel, and the necessary| statues, large and small, all over the exterior; of 
however, from slavery, with all its drawbacks and | business of preparing for, aud obtaining our dinner| elegantly ornamented flying buttresses and forest 
deprivations, to a condition of freedom, with all|was accomplished, we walked out to see the cathe-| of pinnacles—of which last there will be five thou- 
its privileges and blessings, they need aid and en-|dral. On our way we passed through one of the|sand when finished, all really countless to a be- 
couragement in many ways, and it is our duty, as|streets which opened upon the plaza of the Rath-| holder even now, unless he were to go carefully 
well as our privilege, to help them up towards ajhaus. It has a curious gothic tower, and the ap-|over it with a note-book, to say nothing of the 
higher plane of civilization, and to care for those |pearance of the whole structure is very ancieut;| profuse minuter adorning everywhere—the time it 
of them who are not able to care for themselves. |but it shows that different parts have been built at] will require to finish it, and the cost, cannot ex- 

“ Donations of money or clothing are solicited, | different periods. We found that one portion of it| cite surprise. Within the arch of one of the en- 
and will be gratefully received. The former may |was used for municipal purposes ; the entrance into} trances we counted more than a hundred statues, 
be addressed to George E. Baker, Treasurer of the | which part is through a most antiquated looking] large aud small, some standing singly, others in 
Society, and the latter to G. . Needham, Sanitary | marble portal, with pillars above and below, on|groups with different objects, forming Scripture 
























































Commission Warehouse.” - each story, with various Latin inscriptions upon it,|scenes—this door being illustrative of the New 
For “The Frieng.” |Some of which are in reference to the original set-| Testament, and a similar one on the opposite side 
Cologne. ltlement of the Romans at this place; the great/illustrating scenes in the Old Testament. There 
(Continued from page 292.) |tower looks dilapidated ; it is said to have been/is one part of the adorning of this truly wonderful 
* * * 


Having seen all we wisbed in Aix- |standing more than three hundred and fifty years, 
la-chapelle, we departed from there this morning |the other parts about three hundred years. We 
for Cologne ; crossing a large viaduct just after we|soon found our way through the narrow winding 
left, we had a good view of the city, and directly streets to the cathedral. ‘To attempt to describe 
after the castle of Frankenburg came in view,\it would be useless, as it is not probable I could 
which is said to be the place in which Charle-|convey any more correct impression of it, than you 
magne’s favorite wife died. ‘The little villages on | have already received ; and it is needless to say, it 
the route are homely and uninviting, and we were |is a more magnificent object of the kind than, by 
frequently passing homely old castles, far from|any description I could have formed any concep- 
icturesque in their appearance, looking much more |tion of. Yet to my taste it is less beautiful and 
ike huge old stone barns than castles; fornierly |chaste, less impressive in its general appearance and 
the strongholds of the petty German barons, who| proportions as a whole, than Salisbury cathedral, in 
hired themselves and their retainers to whoever|Kugland. ‘This is partly due, no doubt, to its towers) jection merely—not to name the disgusting ugli- 
would pay them best for fighting, and who were |not being finished, and its very inferior situation ;| ness of these figures—at variance with the grace 
mere banditti. One exception to the general barn-|but it has too much ornament about it, exquisite|and symmetry of all the other details. The length 
like style of architecture of these strongholds, called |as it is; one feels oppressed on beholding such|of the cathedral is five hundred and eleven feet, 
Northberg, was flanked by four towers; we stop-|grandeur. Yet how totally different is the feel-|the breadth two hundred and thirty feet, and the 
ped for a few minutes at a village named Merode, |ing excited by these exhibitions of man’s power| height of the west gable is two hundred and thirty. 
and had a good view of another with towers at|and science from that which sometimes almost} In the centre, where the transept crosses the nave, 
each angle, which was formerly the residence of a/overwhelms us in beholding the grandeur of the/an iron spire, richly ornamented and gilt, rises to 
baron—said to be the ancestor of one of the high|works of the Creator. ‘This building, which, from|the height of about three hundred feet, and the 

: families in Belgium—who, with his black guards, |its immense size and elaborate ornamentation, is,|two towers at the east end, are to be five hundred 
came so notorious for their thieving and brigand- | perhaps, the most magnificent specimen of Gothbic| feet high. One of these was carried to the height 
age, as to become dreaded wherever they were|architecture in the world, certainly presents a most|of a hundred and eighty feet, more than five hun- 
known, under the name of Meroders. It is said |imposing spectacle of human art and persevering| dred years ago; and the large iron crane, by which 
to be from this that our English word “ marauder’’| labor, while it saddens one with reflections upon|the stones were hoisted to their position is still 
is derived. We passed from the valley drained |the waste of life, in thus building up a movument| standing in the place it then occupied on the. top, 
by the Meuse, to that whose waters descend into of pride and superstition, under the supposition|having never been removed but once—about three 
the Rhine, by a deep cut three miles long, and |that He who dwelleth not in temples made with|hundred years ago—when the citizens took it 
soon after through a tunnel about a thousand feet| hands, would be pleased or appeased by the erec-|down, but speedily replaced it in consequence of 
ja length; on emerging from which we were in|tion of such a place for worshipping Him. their superstitious fears, interpreting a thunder 


pile, which is far from being an ornament, bat is 
rather, an extremely ugly and grotesque disfigure- 
ment: that of numerous hideous-looking objects, 
half figures of beasts, imps, dragons, griffins, human 
forms, with almost every imaginable frightfully dis- 
torted features and expression, projecting out at 
right angles from ng building, at the base of but- 
tresses, and, indeed, from almost every salient point 
at a certain height from its base. That these 
“ gargoyles,” as I suppose they are called, should 
ever have been introduced into Gothic architecture, 
is surprising; so entirely is the right-angular pro- 
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kindness, when he continued with us in our walk | on the Rhine. 
round the whole building, and through the yard| : (To be continued.) 
where the stone cutters were at work, finally con- 
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found was that of Farina, for the manufacture of 
the cologne water,—to show us a model of the 
Cathedral; ang were several times about to thank | 
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expensive flask—though we took the liberty of|been reported for several years past. 
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would leave us; 
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tleman; more especially as no guide was needed. nearly as follows, viz: 

These men are constantly on the look out for|The Kastern Penitentiary, Moyamensing 
such strangers as ourselves. The model of the| and other prisons in Philadelphia, 
cathedral is the most perfect, and beautiful thing| The Moyamensivg Soup House, 

of the kind, by far that I ever saw. It is about|The Alms House, Blockley, 

eight or nine feet in length, is wade of wood, and|The Market Houses in this city, 

is entirely complete without and within, all the| Among sailors, and along the wharves, 
carving, images, &c., even to the priests standing| on ‘steamboats, shipboard, and on rail- 
about within; and from it, the beholder can form| roads, : 

a much better idea of the proportions and symme- | Among students at Jefferson College, 
try of the original than it is possible from looking) In the | hospitals for soldiers, 

at the vast fabric itself; especially in its present ‘Among coloured people, mostly in the 
condition, without the magniticent towers, and sur- schools for this class, 

rounded as it is by poor looking buildings; many | | Various places in the city not particularly 




























































































of which, we were informed, are to be removed, to} designated, 

make a fine extensive arca around it. The artist | 

was eight years in building this model! Just to! Making a total distribution vor in the 

think of the peeposterous and _finful waste of pre-| city, 

cious time! , 9 6 */In other places in 1 Peunsylv ania, 
Though a protestant country, the papists bear|In Maine, Massachusetts, and other New 

rule in this part of Germany, of which we see evi-| England States, : 

dences, and of their superstition and bigotry.|New York, 

While crossing, on one of the bridges, over the |New Jersey, 

Rhine, in a walk we took this afternoon, we met a | Delaware, 

procession of women, with a few men, one of) Maryland, ° . 

whom was carrying an image of our Saviour on District of Columbia, 

the cross, about two-thirds the size of life. A Ohio, 

priest was in attendance, and the women were | Indiana, 

chanting: most of the men who met them took off North-western parts “of the United 

their bats; and we thought from the hard counte-| States, . 

nance of the man carrying the crucifix, that he) Among soldiers at Fort Delaware, &e., 

would gladly make those suffer for it who did not} and in military hospitals in Washing- 























































































storm, which ciountnl soon after, as atoken of Di- do so. We walked to- ihn through some parts ¢ of 
vine displeasure at their act, in thus presuming to the city in which we had not been before, passing : 
despair of being enabled to complete the building some antiquated houses, and curious looking old! Among coloured people i in Washington, 
of it. And thus it has remained most awkwardly |“ churches.” In one of ‘the latter, they profess to 
disfiguring it for centuries, though probably never | have preserved the bones of St. Ursuia, and the|In Canada West, 
used; as I suppose it has required all the funds|ten thousand virgins, who were said to have been Manchester, England, 
that could be raised heretofore, simply to keep the |sacrificed by barbarians; and another is said to} Nassau, 
gorgeous and mighty structure from fallingintodecay. contain very many other bones equally holy. The| West Coast of Africa, 
Soon after we first came up to the cathedral, a) weather was very warm to-day, and we thought 
very gentlemanly looking and polite man stopped Cologne the most filthy aud abomiaably offensive 
up, and began to point out to us the beauties of the town we had ever been in. ‘The streets are nar- 
architecture as seen from different points, giving us row and crooked, the houses are high and crowded 
the history of the various parts of the building, as together, the alleys and arched ways numerous 
to the time of their being begun and fivished, Xc. and foul, and altogether, we have not observed one 
At first we thought he was some gentleman, who attraction to induce those who can get away to re- 
observing we appeared to be strangers, and being main in it. Aud the prospect is quite refreshing, 
able himself to speak a little English, had merely of taking a steamer to-morrow for Uoblentz; when 
out of politeness volunteered to give us some in- we shall have the opportunity of judging for our- 
formation: but we rather wondered at his great selves, of the beauty so often sung, of the scenery 


ducting us into an establishment near,—which we . ee ek 
: Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Associa- 


tion of Friends, for the year 1863. 


To THz Tract AssociIaTION oF FRIENDS :— 
him, and desire him not to trouble himself. fur-| The Managers report, that, during the past year, 
ther,—for we should really have preferred being’ they have endeavoured to discharge the duties en- 
without him,—but when, after informing us that uo |trusted to their care; and it gives ‘them pleasure to 
compensation was required for seeing the wodel, |state that there seems an increased desire to spread 
‘but that it would be expected we should purchase our publications, evinced, in part, by the number 
some cologue water, he forthwith selected a large |of our T'racts distributed ; it being larger than has 


th making our own selection,—we began to suspect} During the year ending 'hird month, Ist, 1863, 
he was what is called an “ intrusive guide.” And|we have printed 58,230 ‘l'racts, 7,000 copies of 
iy true enough, when he came out, he complacently|the Moral Almanac for 1863, and 253 copies of a 
Pe remarked, that “if we would now pay him, he|Brief Account of Sarah Grubb. ‘The stock of 
on asking him how much was!'l'racts on hand, Third month Ist, 1862, was 
to pay he replied “ whatever we pleased.” On|185,704, and on Third month Ist, 1863, 165,820, 
, informing him we were not very fa- showing a distribution during the year of 78, 114. 
miliar with their money, handed out a handful of|1n this period 260 Select Readers, 797 Juvenile} lies remotely situated from large cities, and in see: 
coin, from which he paid himself generously, and | Books, 6,839 Almanacs, and 37 copies of Sarah 
bowed himself off; and certainly we should have Grubb, have also been disposed of, most of which 
thought it an insult to offer him money had he not | were sold for cash. The ‘Tracts taken from the 
asked for it, so entirely did he appear like a gen-| Depository bave been intended for distribution) 
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ton, D. 6, Missouri and Tennessee, and 
other places, 


D. C., New Jersey and ae &e., 4,020 
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78,114 . 


The reading matter for the Moral Almanac for 
1864, has mostly been selected, and it is pro 
to publish it about the Ist of Fifth month. A 
Brief Account of the Life and Religious Labours 
of Sarah Grubb, (formerly Sarah Lynes,) of Eng. 
land, has been prepared and published, forming a 
book of about 60 pages, which we would recom- 
mend to the serious attention of Friends. It has 
been chiefly compiled from the highly interestin 
and instructive letters of this favoured sgrvant o 
the Lord. 

A good supply of Tracts, and other matter suit- 
able for religious reading, is still kept at our De- 
| pository, and we again invite Friends to co- -operate 
with us in the distribution of it; believing that 
this is a field of labour, which, if entered into, under 
& proper concern, will be blest in its results, We 
continue from time to time to be cheered in our 
|efforts, by information of the good effects some- 
times produced in the minds of individuals by the 
perusal of these instructive writings. An instance 
has recently come to our knowledge of the peace- 
ful close of an individual ina neighbouring county, 
who appeared to have been led to a,change of Jife 
from serious impressions received during his last 
illness, by the reading of Friends’ Tracts. 

We would call the attention of Friends to the 
| important field open in many places amongst fami- 





tions of country where our Society, and its prin- 
ciples are but little known. LEvidefice of the 
satisfaction with which such have received our 
| publications has been made known from time to 
time to different members of the Board; and in 
some instances some inquiry has been made for 
| more information of the people who make profession 
of the doctrines therein inculeated. A single sen- 
/tence, or even a few word’ has sometimes carried 
conviction to the heart, and through the Divine 
blessing, proved of lasting efficacy. 

The trials through which our beloved country 
\is now passing, and the mourning into which many 





450) families are plunged by the desolating war now 
5,685 | goin: on, are well calculated to produce serious 
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thoughtfulness i in many minds; and at such times 
as these there is often an openness to receive and 
read such publications as ours; and the increased 
demand for them, and the gratification with which 
they are often received, convince us that the pre- 
sent is nota time for us to relax our efforts to 
‘publish and circulate reading matter of a religious 
character. 

By direction and on behalf of the Board of 
Managers. 

Isaac Moraan, Jr., Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Third month, 20th, 1863. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The following Friends were appointed to fill 
the respective offices of the Association for the en- 
suing year :— 


Clerk, Charles J. Allen; Treasurer, Joseph 





1,33) Seattergood. Managers.—John C. Allen, Kd- 


ward Richie, Horatio ©. Wood, William Kinsey, 
Mark Balderston, Nathaniel H. Brown, Joseph 8. 
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Elkinton, Isaac Morgan, Jr., George J. Scatter- 
, Jacob W. Fry, Charles Rhoads, Edward 
aris, Joseph Rhoads, John 8. Stokes, Samuel 
len. 
wre Annual Meeting is held in the Arch Street 
Meeting-bhouse, on the last Fourth-day in the Third 
mouth, at eight o’clock in the evening. 
For “The Friend.” 

It may be confessed that in some of the meet- 
ings of Friends, occupation might be found for 
such officers as are spoken of in the extract given 
below. It would doubtless have an awakening 
effect were the means mentioned employed to arrest 
the nodding that is sometimes noticeable among 
those who assemble for the professed purpose of 
worshipping the Omnipresent One, but we would 
wuch prefer that the mere mentioning of instituting 
such a service should suffice to banish such a 
grievous impropriety as sleeping, from all our reli- 

jous assemblies, 

“On the 17th of April, 1725, John Rudge be- 
queathed to the parish of Trysull, in Staffordshire, 
twenty shillings a year, that a poor man might be 
employed to go about the church during sermon 
and keep the people awake ; also to keep dogs out 
ofchurch. A bequest by Richard Dovey, of Farm- 
cote, dated in 1659, had in view the payment of 
eight shillings annually to a poor man, for the per- 
formance of the same duties in the church of Cla- 
verly, Shropshire. In the parishes of Chislet, 
Keut, and Peterchurch, Herefordshire, there are 
similar provisions for the exclusion of dogs from 
eburch, and at Wolverhampton there is one of five 
shillings for keeping boys quiet in time of service. 

It also appears that in oid times many individ- 
wals considered it their duty to set aside part of 
their worldly wealth for keeping the congregations 
awake. Some curious provisions were made for 

-this purpose. At Acton Church, in Cheshire, about 

five and twenty years ago, one of the church-war- 
dens or the apparitor, used to go round the church 
during service with a long wand in his hand; and 
if any of the congregation were asleep, they were 
instantly awoke by a tap on the head. At Dun- 
church, a similar custom existed. A person bear- 
ing a stout wand, shaped like a hay-fork at the 
end, stepped stealthily up and down the nave and 
aisle, and, whenever he saw an individual asleep, 
he touched him so effectually that the spell was 
broken, this being sometimes done by fitting the 
fork to the nape of the neck. 

We read of the beadle in another church, going 
round the edifice, during service, carrying a long 
staff, at one end of which was a fox’s brush, and 
atthe other a knob. With the former be gently 
tickled the faces of the female sleepers; while on 
the heads of their male compeers he bestowed with 
the knob a sensible rap. 

In some parishes, persons were regularly ap- 
pointed to whip dogs out of church; and “ dog-. 
whipping ” is a charge, in some sextons’ accounts, 


to the present day.”— Book of Days. 








Discipline in Childhood,—Young people who 
have been habitually gratified in all their desires, 
will not only more indulge in capricious desires, 
. but will intallibly take it more amiss when the 
feelings or happiness of others require that they 
thould be thwarted, than those who have been 
practically trained to the habit of subduing and 
Restraining them, and, consequently, will in gene- 
tal, sacrifice the happiness of others to their own 
telfish indulgence. ‘Io what else is the selfishness 
of princes and other great people to be attributed ? 
ltis in vain to think of cultivating principles of 
ucrosity and beneficence by mere exhortation 
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and reasoning. Nothing but the practical habit| absolute necessity of this for the maintenance of 
of overcoming our own selfishness, and of familiarly |the spiritual life. Jf we are to grow in grace, and 
encountering privations and discomfort on account |i the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
of others, will ever enable us to do it when re-| Christ,—t we are to be qualified for extensive use- 
quired. And therefore | am fully persuaded that | fulness in the church and in the world, it must be 
indulgence infadltbly produces selfishness and |by diligently seeking to know the will of our 
hardness of heart, and that nothing but a pretty |heavenly Father, as contained in his revealed 
severe discipline and control can lay the foundation | word ; seeking for the outpouring of his life-giving 
of a magnanimous character.—Lord Jeffrey. Spirit to enable us to understand it, and to apply 
- . the general principles there set forth to our indi- 
Whatever materials compose the rod of afflic- | vidwal needs and circumstances, And in the pre- 
tion, and from whatever quarter the stroke cometh, |sent day, when so many varied spheres of useful- 
let us remember that the rod is grasped, and the|ness seem opening around us,—so many modes of 
stroke is inflicted by the hand of our Heavenly |obtaining benefit for our own souls, and of being 
Father. instrumental for the help one of another, it seems 
a | especially desirable that we should be careful not 
to regard any of these arrangements,—these means 
of grace,—good and helpful though they may be,— 
— |as substitutes for private, individual communion 
with our heavenly Father. Otherwise there is 
great reason to fear that we shall in time find these 
—- |more public means of religious edification becoming 
The controversy in England respecting the Holy | themselves formal and lifeless. And therefore, I 
Scriptures, appears to be increasing in bitterness, | thought it very instructive to see how a man like 
and involving larger numbers at the great “schools ,our beloved friend, Thomas Pumphrey, largely 
of diviuity’—Oxford and Cambridge—among both |and peculiarly gifted for very important service in 
the clerical teachers and their pupils; giving much | the church, found the vecessity and the blessedness 
reason to fear that after having for so long time|of seeking for the daily renewal of his strength, 
inculeated the unauthorized belief that those in-|the maintenance of the religious life in his own 
valuable writings are the primary rule of faith and | soul, in private communion with God, in the read- 
practice, by which alone christians are to obtain a|ing of the Scriptures, and in prayer.” 
knowledge of their duty to their Creator and to| If in order to grow in grace and in the saving 
each other, these professed “ masters in Israe]’’| knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
will prove most efficient instruments for destroying jor to be of extensive usefulness in the church, it is 
a belief in their authenticity, or in their being| necessary to seek, or “2 must be” by seeking to 
written by holy men of old as they were moved by | know the will of God as contained in “his revealed 
the Holy Ghost. Such disbelief as the latter,|word,” and seeking his Spirit to enable us to un- 
always has, and we believe must always lead to a|derstand i¢ and apply its general principles, “ to 
denial of the proper divinity of our Lord Jesus|our needs and circumstances,” then the Seriptures 
Christ, and the necessity and efficacy of his atone-|are necessary to salvation, and there can be no 
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ment and mediation; landing finally in a benumb-}hope for those who, through ignorance or the pro- 


ing, heartless deism. 


It is of great importance to individuals and to 
the Church at large, that the proper place of the Holy 


vidence of the Almighty, are unable to obtain a 
knowledge of their contents. Friends have never 
applied the term “ revealed word” to the Scrip- 


Scriptures and of the immediate revelations and|tures: they are the revealed words of the Holy 


offices of the Holy Spirit, in relation to the enlighten- 
ing and salvation of the soul,should be kept constantly 
The Society of 


iu view in our faith and practice. 
Friends has repeatedly clearly set this forth in un- 
mistakeable terms, and it is painful where those 
under the name of Friends promulgate sentiments 
which may lead other professors to suppose that it 
is. abandoning its original belief respecting the 
Scriptures, and the immediate revelations of the 








Spirit, but the Word applies to Uhrist, the Word 
that was in the beginning; and Friends have al- 
ways believed that salvation, the saving knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, depends 
upon the immediate revelation of his Holy Spirit 
in the heart, which may be known independent of 
the Scriptures. ; 

R. Barclay says, Prop. 2d, x1. * * “There 
are some that will confess, that the Spirit doth now 





Holy Spirit to the soul of man, bringing salvation |lead and influence the saints, but that He doeth it 


to it, and which may be altogether without the aid 
of the Scriptures. 

We find the following in the last number of the 
London Friend, said to be “ the purport of a com- 
munication made by a Friend at the close of one 
of the sittings of York Quarterly Meeting, after the 
reading of the testimony respecting our dear friend 
Thomas Puwphrey,” and seut for publication as 
“deserving of general acceptance by many who, 
though not present to hear it, are not the less con- 
cerned in the important lesson which it conveys.” 
The italicising is our own. 

“ Before the clerk reads the minute of adjourv- 
ment, I shall be most easy very briefly to advert 
to one passage in the Testimony we have heard 
this evening, which struck meas peculiarly instruc- 
tive. L[refer to the statement respecting our late 
dear friend (Thomas Pumphrey,) that he was ac- 
customed—lI think we are told, from early life— 
to the habit of daily retirement for the reading of 
Holy Scripture and for prayer. I believe it is 
most important that we should not lose sight of the 


only subjectively, or in a blind manner, by enlight- 
ening their understandings to understand and be- 
li-ve the truth delivered in the Scriptures; but not 
at all by presenting those truths to the mind by 
way of object.” * * * “Thisopinion * * 
is nevertheless not altogether according to truth, 
neither doth it reach the fulness of it. Because 
there are many truths, which as they are applica- 
ble to particulars and individuals, aud most need- 
ful to be known by them, are in no wise to be 
found in the Scriptures.” * * * Again; 
‘* Where the Jaw of God is put into the mind and 
written in the heart, there the object of faith, and 
revelation of the knowledge of God is inward, im- 
mediate, and objective. But the law of God is 
put into the mind and written in the heart of 
every true christian, under the new covenant. 
Therefore the object of faith and revelation of the 
knowledge of God to every true christian is in- 
ward, immediate, and objective.” 

Again in Prop. 3d, “ ‘I'he principal rule of chris- 
tians under the gospel is not an outward letter, nor 
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law outwardly written and delivered, but an in-| 
ward spiritual law, engraven in the heart, the law 
of the Spirit of life, the word that is nigh in the 
heart and in the mouth. But the letter of the 


mere declaration of good things, but not the 
things themselves; therefore it is not, nor can be 
the chief or principal rule of christians. That) 
which is given to christians for a rule and guide| 
must needs be so full that it may clearly and dis- 
tinctly guide and order them in all things and oc- 
currences that may fallout. But in that there are 
numberless things with regard to their circum- 
stances, which particular christians may be con- 
cerned in for which there can be no particular rule 
had in the Scriptures; therefore the Scriptures; 
cannot be a rule to them.” * * * * “The! 
general rules of the Scripture, viz: To be diligent 
in my duty, to do all to the glory of God, and for 
the good of his church, can give me no light in 
ethis thing, seeing two different things may both 
have a respect to that way, yet may I commit a 
great error and offence in doing the one, when I 
am called tothe other.” * * * * * * * 

“How many illiterate and yet good men are 
there in the church of God, who cannot read a 
letter in their own mother-tongue? which imper- 
fection, though it be inconvenient, I cannot tell 
whether we may safely affirm it to be sinful. 
‘These can have no immediate knowledge of the 
rule of their faith; so their faith must needs de- 
pend upon the credit of other men’s reading or 
relating it to them; where either the altering, add- 
ing or omitting of a little word may be a founda- 
tion in a poor bearer of a very dangerous mistake, 
whereby he may either continue in some iniquity 
ignorantly, or believe a lie confidently.” 

These are the views and belief repeatedly en- 
dorsed and promulgated by the Society of Friends, 
and are those inculcated in the scriptures them- 
selves; but the assertion that “if we are to grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ—if we are to be qualified | 
for extensive usefulness in the church and in the 
world, a must be by diligently seeking to know 
the will of our heavenly Father, as contained in 
his revealed word, seeking for the outpouring of 
his life-giving Spirit, to enable us to understand it, 
and to apply the general principles there set forth 
to our individual needs and circumstances,’ is in- 
consistent with the teaching of the bible, as Friends 
understand it, and isa marked characteristic of 
wn “modified Quakerism,” so prevalent in Eng- 

and. 

We fully believe that all scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: that the man of God may be pertect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works; and 
we heartily approve of diligently perusing them, 
with hearts sincerely seeking for the illumination 

-and application of the great truths contained in 
them, “that we may witness them fulfilled in us, 
and so discern the stamp of God’s Spirit and ways 








upon them, by an inward acquaintance we have! 


with the same Spirit and work in our hearts.” It 
is thus that we may come to know them to make 


' . z , |than for England, and if the real sentiments of each 
Scriptures is outward, of itself a dead thing, a| people could be clearly established to each other, he 


| ward without mistrust for mutual forbearance. England 


| Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had received a note 
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nations, but trusted that friendly relations would be main- 
tained. He asserted that notwithstanding the tone of 
some of the American speakers and journals, there is no 
nation for which America entertains a greater regard 

























































would have no fear of a collision. He believed the 
Trades Unionists had taken the right course to produce 
such an understanding. The Times, looks on Adams’ 
speech as most reasonable and timely, and looks for- 


must expect some interruptions-to trade, and America 
must tolerate some shortcomings in consideration of the 
difficulties of neutrals. In another article, the Times 
argues that it behooves England to look leniently at the 
proceedings of Com. Wilkes, in view of the maintenance 
of her own rights when she becomes belligerent. The 


from the Foreign Office in reponse to their memorial for 
the improvement of the Foreign Enlistment Act, stating 
that the Government cannot see how an improvement can 
be made. The Chamber adopted a resolution that if 
another Alabama case arises to show the inefficiency of 
the act, steps should be taken to remedy thé evil. The 
London Observer, in a pacific editorial, credits President 
Lincoln’s Government with a desire to maintain friendly 
relations. The reply of Russia to the three Powers has 
been published. It is an offer to negotiate the Polish 
question on the basis of the treaties of 1815. The reply 
of Russia is not generally considered satisfactory. The 
French emperor with his own hand has drawn up a pro- 
spective rejoinder to the Russian reply, in which he lays 
stress on the gravity of the situation. This proposed 
note is now in the hands of the Austrian Government, 
with an invitation to join init. The Paris correspondent 
of the Zimes is of the opinion that Russia will do nothing, 
unless England, France and Austria actin unity, and put 
great pressure on her. France thinks the best results 
will follow from united action, with little or no cost in 
men or money. The insurgents of Poland continue 
active. Three Russian infantry corps were entirely de- 
feated by the Poles near Kozzeyce. In another engage- 
ment the insurgents were defeated with the loss of a 
thousand prisoners. A Russian army in Circassia had 
been routed by the natives ; many of the Russians were 
killed, and the Grand Duke Michael had a very narrow 
escape from being captured. The Liverpool cotton 
market was active, at a small advance. Bread stuffs 
dull. Consols, 933. 

Unirep States.— Virginia.—The losses of Gen. Hook- 
er’s army in the late battles on the Rappahannock, appear 
to be quite as large as first reported. More than 5,000 
of the Federal troops were taken prisoners. The rebel 
loss in killed and wounded according to the Richmond 
papers, did not exceed 10,000. The number captured by 
Gen. Hooker was between 4,000 and 5,000. General 
Jackson of Virginia, the able and zealous rebel leader, 
has died of his wounds. Both the hostile armies have 
been inactive since the struggle. That of Gen. Lee has 
thrown up new and extensive earthworks along the ridge 
of hills in the rear and to the left of Fredericksburg. 
The destruction of railroads and bridges by Gen. Stone- 
man’s expedition could not have been so complete as was 
supposed, for very few days elapsed before the commu- 
nication between Richmond and the rebel army on the 
Rappahannock, was restored. 

Musissippi.—The rebel Governor issued a proclama- 
| tion on the 5th inst. to the people of the State, calling 
on them to make a united effort to expel the Federal in- 
vaders. He exhorts them to meet in every county and 
act with firmness and promptitude, making the sacrifices 
demanded by the occasion. It is rumored that Port 
Hudson has been evacuated by the rebel forces except a 
small garrison. The Richmond journals give some in- 
formation respecting the operations of Gen. Grant's 
|forces. On the Lith inst., a body of Union cavalry 
jentered and destroyed Crystal Spriugs, a station on the 
|New Orleans and Jackson Railroad, twenty-five miles 
south of Jackson, and forty miles east of ort Gibson. 
Rocky Springs and Western Springs were being fortified 
| by the Federal troops. The fleet above Vicksburg had 
been considerably increased. On the 14th, an advance 





us wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in 
Jesus Christ. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


was made on Raymond, sixteen miles south-west from 
Jackson, and after an engagement lasting several hours, 
the rebels retreated to Mississippi Swamp. At no places 
in the State do the rebels seem secure in their positions 
except at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Rebel despatches 


Forrign.—News from England to the 6th inst. A/| from Mobile and Chattanooga announce the capture and 
deputation of Trades Unionists, headed by Jobn Bright,| occupation of Jackson the capital of the State, on the 


had presented the address adopted at the late meeting} 14th, after a hard fought battle, in which the Confeder- 
The| ates were defeated. The rebel army at Vicksburg is 
latter made a speech, and expressed great pleasure at|estimated to number 50,000 men, and is said to be 


sympathizing with the North, to Minister Adams. 


the reception of the address. He admitted the diflicul-| strongly entrenched. 


It is commanded by Gen. Joseph 
ties of steering clear of a collision between the two! Jobuson. 








Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 10th have been 
received, but add little to the previous information from 
this State. Alexandria was captured on the 6th by Ad. 
miral Porter, and a portion of Farragut’s fleet. Prior 
to its capture, Fort De Russy, on the Red river, was de. 
molished by the Federal gunboats, and a rebel gunboat 
was captured. Alexandria was then occupied by some 





of the land forces of Gen. Banks. = 
Texas.—Late accounts from Galveston state that the 
rebel fortifications at and near that point were bein 
rapidly increased in number and strength, and that the 
entrance to the harbor has been obstructed. Some of = 
the forts are said to be iron clad, and a new iron clad 
ram, the Bayou City, has been added to their navy, The 
Harriet Lane, which was captured by the rebels some Pr 
months since, remained in the Port, beyond the reach of 
the blockading fleet. 
Kentucky and Tennessee—There are almost daily ac. 
counts of skirmishing between portions of the hostile 
armies, not attended with any important results. A raid 
of Morgan’s cavalry into Kentucky appears to have been 
aoe for the present, but other incursions are threat- ; 
ened. 
Naval Matters—The U.S. sloop of war, Preble, has 
been destroyed by fire near Pensacola. She took fire 
accidentally, and after burning some hours, blew up P 
with a terrific explosion. All on board were saved, wee 
The blockading squadron on the southern coasts of oar 
the United States have recently made a number of cap- paid 
tures of vessels attempting to run the blockade. = 
Clement L. Vallandigham, a noted politician and mem- 
ber of the late Congress from Ohio, has been arrested 
and tried by court martial for the public utterance of A 
treasonable sentiments. He was found guilty, and sen- cont 
tenced to be placed in close confinement during the war, 27, 
in some fortress to be selected by the commander of the E 
department. Gen. Burnside has designated Fort Warren 
Mass., as his place of confinement. . ora 
New York.—Mortality last week, 491. Of the deceased, pest 
217 were children under five years of age. ente 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 278. Males, 154, the | 
females, 124. Under five years of age, 116. is tl 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations two 
on the 18th inst. Mew York.—Money easy at 5 a6 per 
cent. on call. Foreign exchange, 165. American gold, whic 
49 a 50 premium. U.S. six per cents. 1881, 107%, the s 
Seven-thirty Treasury notes, 107}. The ‘stock market vails 
excited, and prices generally advancing. Specie in the remi 
New York banks, $38,556,642. Circulation, $6,901,700, 
Deposits, $168,879,130. Balance in the Sub-Treasury, pyaad 
$25,752,464, Middling uplands cotton, 58 a 59. Super- a be’ 
fine State flour, $5.35 a $5.65. Western, $5.45 a $5.65, work 
Good shipping brands, $6.40 a $6.60. Baltimore flour, todes 
$6.60 a $7.00. Chicago Spring wheat, $1.21 a $1.40. are t 
Amber Iowa, $1.43 a $1.47. Winter red Western, : 
$1.44 a $1.50. Choice State, $1.54a $1.56. White in th 
Canada, $1.66. White Kentucky, $1.75. Rye, $1.03. the | 
Western Yellow corn, 76 a 79. Oats; 66 a 68. Phila- whol 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $5.87 a $6.12. Obio extra, to li 
$7.00 a $7.25. Penna. Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.62. reves 
White, $1.70 a $1.80. Rye, $1.10.. White corn, 90. the 
Southern yellow, 92. Oats at 80, with sales to arrive y 
at 76. The sales at the cattle market ranged from $9 whic 
to $16 for common to extra; the most, however, were laid | 
sold from $11 to $12.50. Sheep sold at $9 a $10 wool the c 
on, = $5.50 a $6.00 when clipped. Hogs sold at the . 
$7 a $8. 
oe looks 
eae and | 
RECEIPTS. whic 
Received from Ann A. Warder, 0., $2, to No. 27, vob being 


37; from A. Hutton, Pa., for Isaac Price, $2, vol. 36, 
and for Uriah Price, $1, to No. 12, vol. 37; from Nathan 
Linton, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 36; from Nathan Hall, 
O., per I. N. Vail, $2, vol. 35. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be* 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


—_—_—___  - ——_——-_-_-- Oo rc 


Diep, on the 18th of Fourth month last, Racuen RB. 
Corr, wife of Henry Cope, in the sixty-ninth year of her 
age. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bauk, 


